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The President’s Desk 


THE opening of the New Year in the business world is regarded as 
ihe time for taking account of stock, for reviewing the progress made 
in the past year and planning wherein the weak places may be strengthened 
and even greater results obtained during the year just opening. Not only 
in business but in our individual life the New Year is a time for intro- 
spection and taking account of our lives to see whether they have counted 
in the attainment of permanent values. 

In the very vital work for child welfare in which CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE is engaged we are glad to note a widening and deepening of 
interest, and a larger circle of men and women who have become actively 
interested during the past vear. Child-welfare in its broadest sense can 
never be attained until the world awakens to the fact that human derelicts 
are the result of blighted, misunderstood, neglected childhood. ‘ We have 
done those things we should not have done, and left undone those things 
we should have done” is a confession that must be made by home, school, 
and state as far as the children are concerned. The limitless possibilities of 
childhood, when properly guided and nurtured, are only beginning to be 
realized. With God’s help may we all resolve that the year 1912 shall mark 
better opportunities for His little ones. May we all unite in the great cam- 
paign for child welfare just inaugurated by the Mothers’ Congress and may 
we all work in the spirit of the Divine Master, and with the strength that 
lle alone can give. The harvest will be far beyond the counting of any of 
us. The valuable co-operation of the Religious Education Association, the 
international Kindergarten Association, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, The National Kindergarten Association, The Interdenominational 
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Council of Women are important advances that have been made by the 
National Congress of Mothers during 1911. The King’s Daughters are 
offering co-operation. 


THERE is no mother clasping her own baby in her arms 
PROTECTION who should not wish to do all in her power to make this 
FOR BABIES — world a better place for every baby that comes into it. 
She cannot do this unless she is informed concerning 
the conditions which affect children in the place where she lives. This 
month we publish a very important article on ‘‘ The Importance of Birth 
Registration,’ for which we ask a careful reading. We hope, through the 
efforts of the Mothers’ Circles and the Child Hygiene committees of the 
Congress, concerted effort may be made to secure proper registration of 
every birth in every city, village and town throughout the country. The 
reasons given by Dr. Wilbur are so convincing that the help of every 
mother and father should be enlisted to promote this protection to the babies. 
To reduce the abnormal death rate among babies the American Associa- 
tion for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality passed the following 
resolution at the second annual meeting in November last: 

“Inasmuch as our infant mortality rate is unnecessarily high (twenty- 
second in the list of thirty-one civilized countries according to one official 
estimate, eighteenth according to another), although in national wealth we 
easily lead all, and 

“Inasmuch as this is largely due to lack of education of young men 
and women for parenthood, home-making and the care of children, and 

“Tnasmuch as the very great majority of pupils leave school before 
the age when this instruction can be effectively completed, and rarely have 
a later opportunity of receiving it, being often deprived of proper education 
in parental homes by occupations, environment, or social conditions, there- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, that the American Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality petition each state board of education to appoint a 
commission on continuation schools of home-making, to consist of men and 
women technically qualified in home economics, sociology, school adminis- 
tration and medicine, to study conditions and needs in the state, and to 
report efficient plans for meeting them through such continuation schools 
or classes.”’ 


Jupce Linpsey of Denver, in co-operation with Judge Thomas and 
the State Factory Inspector, is preparing an act for the Colorado legislature 
which will require the state to assist certain families whose children are 
compelled to either go to school or refrain from work, where such families 
are in need of the assistance and help of their children. This law will 
incidentally require the state to pay a certain type of mother to stay at home. 
and take care of her children rather than to have the court declare them 
dependent and send them off to state institutions to be cared for. A survey 
is being made of some of the conditions in Denver concerning the children. 
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A Message from Texas 


Sixteenth Annual Convention, National Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Dallas, Texas, March 20-26, 1912 


Texas, and especially Dallas, is 
delighted that “ Mother National ”’ 
is to be our guest next March. Our 
beloved southland will not be quite 
so attractive in its verdant growth 
at this time as it will be a little later 
in the season, but our welcome and 
our hospitality will be just as warm 
and just as sincere. 

You will be greeted at this time 
ot the year by owr “ March winds ”’ ; 
however, they are not the “ winds 
that blow nobody good.” For they 
will bring to you the best of good 
things our city and state can afford. 

Texas is large,—large enough to 
entertain every state in the Union, 
and we want every state to come and 
see for itself. We cannot offer you 
as elaborate entertainment as Den- 
ver gave us two years ago, but we 
will throw the gates of our state and 
city wide open and bid you take pos- 
session. Dallas is a pretty city of 
100,000 inhabitants. It has beau- 
tiful churches, splendid schools, and 
magnificent homes. The ground for 
our great Methodist University, the 
largest in the south, is just being 
broken. Many railroads enter our 
city and give us quick and com- 
fortable service into all sections of 
our immense state. We are con- 
nected with our sister city, Fort 
\Vorth, by both steam and electric 
cars. A delightful ride of one hour 
will land the delegate to the National 
Congress of Mothers in Fort Worth, 
where we are to be entertained by 
the mothers’ clubs of that city for 
one day and one evening session. 


Our Texas branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers is a big, over- 
grown child, but we are fast becom- 
ing a well-organized body, and are 
taking up many lines of work for 
the child. We are planning and 
hoping for great things in the future. 
You can help us to realize those 
hopes and mature those plans. We 
have organized a Child-Welfare 
Conference. We have held a Child- 
Welfare Exhibit. As a result of 
our efforts our entire state is en- 
thusiastic and awake to the needs of 
childhood. The work of crystalliz- 
ing this interest and enthusiasm into 
practical and concrete action toward 
the betterment of existing conditions 
is the labor now before us. 

The mothers of the state are 
already busy putting their house in 
order, looking to the entertainment 
of the National Congress of 
Mothers. We are looking for you, 
we are longing for you, and’ our 
hearts are warm with that strong 
bond of mother-love which makes us 
all akin, 

We want the Texas meeting to be 
the greatest meeting ever held by 
the National Congress of Mothers, 
and we shall not be satisfied with 
less than representation from thirty- 
two states, and the larger the delega- 
tion the happier we will be. 

Headquarters will be established 
at the Southland Hotel, and meet- 
ings will be held at the First Bap- 
tist Church, only a few blocks away. 

Again we bid you come. 

(Mrs.) J. N. Porter, President. 
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Child-Study Department 


By 


ELIZABETH HARRISON 


NURTURING THE INNER LIFE 


IN my last article I pointed out 
the process of self-making, with its 
three stages, which must begin to 
stir within the child before he can 
really develop any new element of 
power. For it is the inner self of 
the child with which the kinder- 
gartner must concern herself, 
although of course any sensible per- 
son recognizes the value of a healthy 
body and right environment. Yet 
she is really awakening the child to 
a consciousness of his inner powers, 
not a consciousness of his body. 
And the highest and most develop- 
ing use of this inner power is 
through serving others. But more 
of this anon. 

I tried to show that at first a 
child merely absorbed the activities 
or emotions of objects and people 
about him, and instinctively imi- 
tated them. Then, that this uncon- 
scious imitation, good, bad or in- 
different, aroused dormant instincts 
and appetites, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, which were inherited from 
past generations of ancestors. These 
instincts and appetites thus awak- 
ened were the food, so to speak, on 
which the inner self fed, and that 
they therefore play their part in the 
victories and defeats of later life. 

Although every child is self-mak- 
ing, much of this making of the real 
inner life necessarily depends on the 
kind of ethical and spiritual nourish- 


V 


ment that is offered it, just as the 
body-building depends on the whole- 
some or unwholesome food which is 
consumed by it. And we are begin- 
ning to realize the value of a well- 
nourished body in the struggles and 
battles of life. The analogy is sug- 
gestive and profoundly far-reaching, 
but I will drop it here as this series 
of articles is intended to show some 
of the simple, practical ways in 
which even a slight psychological 
knowledge of children can be of 
much help to any mother in any 
station of life. 

Let us then return to this first 
absorbing stage in which a child 
unconsciously imitates the people 
and things about him. Later on we 
will discuss the second and third 
stages. 

We at once see the enormous im- 
portance of the instinct of imitation. 
{t is the way in which the child be- 
gins to get the real meaning of the 
outside world, and by which he be- 
gins to understand what people are 
doing. In other words, in its deep- 
est significance, it is the divine 
within seeking for the Divine in the 
Universe. 

It is true that physiologically 
much imitating is “ the motor nerves 
responding to the stimulus given by 
the sensor nerves ’—but why this 
response, and what responds? 

To the kindergartner this first ex 
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planation is the dim dawning of the 
real purpose of the inborn love of 
imitating so strong in all children 
and foreshadowed in almost all 
animal life; yet rising higher, in- 
finitely higher, in the child than 
inere motor response of the nerves. 

At first in the tiny infant it is 
seemingly not much more than the 
“ peep peep” response of the chick 
to the “ cluck”’ of the mother-hen, 
or the bleat of the young calf to the 
lowing of the mother-cow. But the 
smile of the young child in response 
to the smile on the mother-face 
bending over him means more than 
mere “response of efferent nerves 
to afferent nerves.”’ 

Froebel’s deep insight into the 
inner nature of man is nowhere 
shown more clearly than in the pas- 
sage in which he explains this first 
smile of infancy. He says, “ The 
first smile originates not only in the 
physical feeling of his (the infant’s) 
individuality, but in a still higher 
feeling of community between 
mother and child; then (later on) 
with father and brothers and sisters. 
This feeling of unity first uniting 
the child with mother, father, 
brothers and sisters, and resting on 
a higher spiritual unity with hu- 
manity, with God, this feeling of 
community is the very first germ, 
the very first beginning of all true 
religious spirit, for all genuine 
yearning for unhindered unification 
with the Eternal—with God.” * 

This is the so-called incompre- 
hensible mysticism of Froebel. Yet 
is it mystical? If we believe that 
man has the power to recognize him- 
self as a child of God, with an in- 
finite immortal spirit within him 


*Education of Man, No. 20. 





that can conquer all external con- 
ditions, even death itself, must not 
that realization begin with the be- 
ginning of consciousness of the self 
within, of which the body is merely 
the chief instrument? Therefore is 
it mysticism to claim that, when the 
love which illumines a mother’s 
smile awakens a smile in response 
on the child’s face, it means more 
than a motor response to sensor 
nerves? When and where is the be- 
ginning of the feeling of pleasure 
in his mother’s presence not included 
in the gratification of appetite which 
the nourishment obtained from her 
breast gives? 

Entirely aside from this inter- 
pretation of an infant’s smile, we 
all know that a baby will reach out 
his arms to a swinging ball sooner 
than to one that is not in motion, 
will coo in response to the cooing 
tone of his mother or nurse, will 
cry when harshly spoken to, will 
cease his crying when strong, warm 
arms embrace him and a gentle voice 
soothes him. All this is, of course, 
partly physical, but is it not also 
partly psychical? And is not the 
inner life being nurtured or mis- 
treated according as the outside 
stimulus awakens helpful or harm- 
ful instincts or emotions? 

| have seen a nursery-maid force 
a six-months ‘baby into his baby 
carriage and tuck the carriage 
blanket so closely around him that 
his legs and arms could not assist 
in expressing the awakened wrath 
and indignation within him, until 
his face grew purple and his eyes 
had an expression of murder in 
them. I moved to one side so as to 
see the face of the nurse. It was 
angry and flushed also. 
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Again I have seen the same 
preparation for the home-going 


made so lovingly and gently, with 
bright, cheery words which the baby 
could not understand, but the tones 
of which awakened a correspond- 
ing mood within him, until he 
crowed with delight as the blanket 
was tucked around him. 

In each case the child was uncon- 
sciously absorbing the mood of the 
older person, and this absorbing of 
mental conditions comes before the 
actual imitating of physical activ- 
ities. It thus indicates the impor- 
tance of selecting the right person 
to take care of early infancy. It is 
not enough to hire a trained nurse 
to care for the child; she must have 
a true mother-heart also if the inner 
life of feelings, instincts, impulses, 
and emotions are to be guarded and 
developed as well as the body. They 
are dim and helpless, but they are 
there, and many a child has been 
made wilful and selfish by the mis- 
treatment of them. In early infancy 
the tone of a voice may jar or sooth 
this tender inner self fully as much 
as rough or gentle handling can 
arouse physical pain or pleasure. 

As the child grows older this in- 
stinctive absorbing of the moods of 
people around him soon develops 
into the imitating of their gestures 
and tones. This in turn very soon 
passes into the effort to imitate the 
activities of those around. We have 
all laughed over the nine- or ten- 
months-old baby’s imitation of his 
mother’s delight when, having 
achieved the tremendous feat of 
letting go of the chair and standing 
alone, he has thrown up his hands 
in mimic astonishment and uttered 
an exclamation of joy before he 
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tumbled over. I have seen a year- 
old child take a dust cloth and, after 
rubbing it along the surface of a 
chair or stool, shake it vigorously 
in exact imitation of his energetic 
mother. Who has not seen the little 
two-year-old girl stir up imaginary 
cake, or sip imaginary tea out of 
her toy cup. She is not merely imi- 
tating tea-drinking; she is absorb- 
ing the social mood of the tea- 
drinker. Or the boy of the same 
enchanting age spread out a news- 
paper before him and pretend to be 
absorbed in its contents? He is 
imitating the pre-occupied mood of 
his father as well as his newspaper 
reading. Their young minds are 
more responsive than the most sen- 
sitive photographic films. Yet each 
impression made is awakening and 
feeding some instinct, or impulse, or 
desire, which is helping to make or 
mar the serene inner life which 
ought to be the heritage of every 
child. 

{ do not mean by this that every 
word and deed should be guarded 
when in the presence of a child, but 
| want to emphasize the impor- 
tance of keeping children in sur- 
roundings that are wholesome, and 
with people who are sympathetic 
without being weak or sentimental. 
In other words, the child absorbs 
the “spiritual atmosphere” of the 
home, and is fully as much affected 
by it as his body is affected by the 
fresh air of his physical environ- 
ment. He absorbs the one as surely 
as he breathes in the other. This 
is one reason why it is so vital a 
matter that what we call “ the spirit 
of the kindergarten” should be 
right. In the light of this psycho- 


logical insight, what shall I say about 
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homes in which the child is per- 
mitted to hear the jars and jangles 
that sometimes come between par- 
ents, or between mistress and ser- 
vant? 

Blows upon the child’s tender 
flesh are less marring. In time 
bruised flesh will heal. But who 
shall say when will be wiped out 
the effects of evil emotions such as 
suspicion, jealousy, rage when once 


aroused? They not only poison the 
blood, but they poison the impulses 
which should reach out from the 
inmost depths of a child’s being 
toward fellowship with and love of 
all mankind. Better a millstone 
around one’s neck and he be cast 
into the sea than to cause one of 
these little ones to offend thus. 

In my next article I will explain 
imitative play more fully. 


France 


Tue depopulation of France is a 
matter of grave concern to the 
nation. Dr. Jacques Bertillon states 
that since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the birth-rate has 
steadily decreased until in the first 
nine years of the twentieth century 
the excess of births over deaths has 
only been one and a tenth per 
thousand inhabitants. In _ Italy, 
England, Austria, and Russia the 
excess of births over deaths is ten 
to seventeen per thousand. 

Economy and the desire to hold 
property together are given as 
reasons for the small families. Dr. 
Bertillon says that to change this 
spirit it will be necessary to instill 
the idea that all men owe a duty for 
the perpetuation of their country as 
much as in its defence, by raising a 
large family. 

At the same time he thinks the 
laws and customs. should be 
modified so that it should be an 
honor and a profit to have a family. 
Reduction of taxes is one suggested 


benefit, and a pension to poor fathers 
having raised at least four children, 
the state offices to be given to fathers 
of at least three children, are other 
methods suggested; also to en- 
courage parents without children to 
adopt them, thus giving home care 
to orphans and waifs, and giv- 
ing such parents the same advan- 
tages as if the children were their 
own. 

Assistance to poor widows with 
children should be organized better 
than it is. Working men would not 
then limit their families in fear that 
the wife and children would be in 
danger of starving. The state 
should lose no occasion for testify- 
ing its respect and gratitude to 
parents of large families. All favors 
should be reserved for them. 

There should be fétes of children 
as in Japan. Dr. Bertillon goes so 
far as to suggest that the head of a 
family might vote not only for him- 
self but for his wife and minor 
children. 























Which Was Better Educated r 


By W. D. LEWIS 
Principal, Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia 


“Education is the organization of acquired habits of action such as will fit the individual to his 
physical and social environment.” 


PHILANDER Buck “ didn’t have 
no edjycation.” He had attended 
the ‘ deestrick ”’ school off and on 
for a year and a half when a boy, 
but had left at the age of eleven to 
work for a farmer for three dollars 
a month. At the school he had 
laboriously spelled out a few dozen 
pages of the primer from “an ox”’ 
to “ The little mouse can run on the 
floor.” 

He did not know a word of Latin, 
Greek, German, French or Spanish. 

At sixteen he did a man’s work on 
the farm, and earned a man’s pay, 
one dollar a day, the most of which, 
like his three dollars a month, went 
to his mother to help feed the little 
brood of younger children. At 
eighteen he married, rented a farm 
with assets of forty-seven dollars in 
money and one cow that his wife 
had bought from her savings as 
“hired girl.” 

Neither Philander nor 
had ever heard of algebra. 

Philander prospered. He had ob- 
served that it is not good policy to 
raise one crop on the same ground 
too long. His judgment as to 
methods of fertilization, quality of 
seed, time to plant, and to harvest 
was somehow almost intuitive. He 
could make a shrewd guess at the 
amount of milk a cow would give, 
and he could tell a horse’s age by 
looking at the animal’s teeth. 

He didn’t know an acid from a 


Amanda 


base, nor whether biology is a science 
or a language. 

He saved enough money as a 
renter to make a first payment on 
Deacon Knox’s big farm when that 
old gentleman died and his better 
educated son moved to the village 
and opened a store. Philander re- 
paired the tumbledown barns and 
rejuvenated the tired fields. ‘‘ Him 
and the boys done most of the work 
theirselves.” 

He had never heard of economics. 

Philander “got religion.” He 
was superintendent of the Sunday 
School held in the county school- 
house during the summer months, 
and he was a pillar of the Methodist 
Church at the village. His theology 
smelled of brimstone, and his Bible 
readings gave slanderous names to 
Hebrew worthies, but his religion 
was genuine enough to induce him 
to plow up a paying hop-yard be- 
cause he refused to profit by even a 
distant partnership with the brew- 
ery. No exigency of hay-dry-and- 
a-storm-coming ever made him omit 
family prayers, and no scoffer at 
his table ever kept him from “ askin’ 
the blessin’.” 

He had never heard of “ deadly 
sins’ or “ cardinal virtues.” 

Philander—tall, awkward, chin- 
whiskered, knotty-handed, bronzed, 
narrow-minded, close-fisted, honest 
—he was a type. It would have 
been an improvement in his mental 
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equipment if he had known Cesar 
from Shakespeare. He would have 
been a better superintendent of the 
Sunday School if he had not taken 
such unspeakable liberties with the 
names of Old-Testament worthies; 
he would have been a better citizen 
if he had known the difference be- 
tween the tariff and an excise— 
but his legacy was: 


Two blades of grass where one 
had grown multiplied by 300 acres. 

Six sons, all good and good for 
something. 


Five daughters, all good home 
makers. 


An irreproachable character. 


Reginald Smythe “got an edu- 
cation.” In other words, Reginald 
studied Latin, Greek, algebra, etc., 
went to college and “ was graduated 
with honors ”—and an education. 

There was just one difficulty 
about Reginald’s case. He did not 
know what to do. He had not been 
called to preach, he could not afford 
the expense of a course in law or 
medicine, nor had he any desire to 
follow either of these professions. 

How was Reginald to be fed and 
clothed ? 

He thought that he could do one 
thing—teach—if he could “ secure 
a position.” He loved Latin. He 
had’ no particular interest in boys 
and girls. Indeed their crudities of 
thought and of Latin syntax bored 
him. It was a noble examnle of 
self-sacrifice, however, for him to 
devote his Phi Beta Kappa intellect 
to the glorious cause of the propa- 
gation of Latin. Ergo, as there was 
no other visible means of existence, 
Reginald accepted a position as prin- 
cipal of the Union School at Hard- 


scrabble, a town sadly deficient in 
Latin. 

Like all his successors since, 
Reginald immediately “ changed the 
course of study.” He made Latin 
a required subject. The farmer boys 
who came for the winter term ob- 
jected, but Reginald was obdurate. 
Only a bare half dozen ever came 
for a second term; the “ deestrick ”’ 
lost the “ foreign” tuition money 
and Reginald lost his job. 

He didn’t care much; life there 
had been just one unspeakable thing 
after another. Henceforth he would 
not cast his pearls before swine. So 
he took a graduate course in Latin. 
Or to be more exact he “got a 
position” as instructor in college at 
$300 a year with free tuition for 
himself in the advanced classes in 
L_atin, and certain perquisites in the 


way of freedom to mulct freshmen 


who had failed in Latin. 

Reginald prospered—that is, he 
learned more Latin. He never came 
into living sympathy with the mass 
of young barbarians whom he 
paralyzed with his paradigms. He 
did sometimes thaw out a little in 
appreciation of a kindred spirit 
whose mental phonograph repeated 
his dictation with faultless quantity. 

He was not interested in politics, 
nor economics, nor history—except 
ancient; nor in education—except 
Latin. He kept himself aloof from 
un-Latinized i root that bought, 
and sold, and loved, and hated, and 
fought for what they thought was 
good, or surrendered to temptations 
that they knew were bad. 

The net result of his life was 
more Latin under heaven and among 


men. 
Which was the better educated 
man, Philander or Reginald? 
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The State’s Duty to 
By Mrs. G. H. 


My dear friends of the states and 
other nations: I have been asked 
to speak to you of a type of home 
which is a blot upon the name of 
civilization; indeed, that it is per- 
mitted to exist in our midst almost 
proves our civilization a mere crust, 
a blasphemous scum of selfishness. 
This semblance of a home that I 
speak of is a broken family circle, 
shattered by loss of father, the 
bread-winner—the home of the 
helpless widow burdened with little 
children. 

We often hear of “the problem 
of the South’’; of course there is 
really no problem peculiar to the 
South, for the South to-day reaches 
to the great lakes as the North to 
the Gulf; we speak of the problem 
of the coast, there is no problem on 
the coast that does not touch the re- 
motest inland; there are no lines to 
divide responsibilities ; there are only 
men and women and children for 
each of us to strive to redeem from 
oppression and wretchedness—hu- 
man lives to conserve and develop. 

These homes cannot even be con- 
sidered a local care, for they dot 
and tarnish every community on our 
planet. And until measures are 
drafted for their betterment, they 
should be thorns in the flesh of 
every thinking citizen. If we are 
agreed that our duty and respon- 
sibility are to conserve and develop 
human life around us, the next ques- 
tion is: “ How are we to do it?” 





* Address to International Congress of Moth- 
ers, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1911. 


Fatherless Children* 


ROBERTSON 


By giving each life opportunity. 
That is the duty of our state. Gov- 
ernment is a harsh word, it sounds 
like oppression, but we mistake the 
meaning. When the physical force 
ruled in man, government stepped 
in to protect the weak; when the 
strong would have taken all the 
plunder, it was government that 
laid the restraining hand upon the 
strong and in the name of justice 
called for a fair division. 

To-day it is not physical strength 
that must be admonished to divide 
with a weaker brother, but intellect 
that hews its way through the rock 
wall of circumstance and stands at 
last on the other side with an arm 
full of opportunities, that must re- 
member the weak. 

Is the intellect less greedy than 
the physical? Is the power of in- 
tellect less oppressive, less cruel and 
selfish? Can it not crush with over- 
bearing strength and take for its 
own all the wealth of the world? 

Does our government permit this 
to be so? 

Have we to-day fallen below the 
standard of the physical age that we 
do not demand of our government 
what that age asked that it perform? 
Protection for and division with the 
weak ? 

Government is not to blame! For 
it is a mere term meaning “ an ex- 
pression of the people.””’ Then what 
“ people”? does our government ex- 
press? Does it express brotherly 
love and equality of opportunity to 
all its citizens? Does it express 
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what you feel in your heart? It 
expresses the strongest class. The 
strongest class should be the 
mothers; our government should be 
maternal, some may prefer to call it 
paternal, there is no difference. The 
state is a parent, and, as a wise and 
gentle and kind and loving parent, 
should beam down upon each child 
alike. At the knee of this great, 
just, loving mother or father, no 
child should kneel in vain. The 
bounties of opportunity and reward 
should flow from this parent freely 
and gladly into each life, upon this 
fair continent. It is not for you and 
me to struggle and travail under the 
masks of institutions of charity and 
benevolent organizations, that the 
children of this parent may have 
light and love. From the fountain 
head—the state—all benefits should 
issue. We, the mothers of the land, 
should go in a body and make the 
appeal for what we wish; then 
stand aside and rejoice as we see 
our desires expressed—just gifts 
given by a loving Father, received 
equally by the children. 

Weare stateswomen. Any woman 
interested in social problems and 
anxious to unravel them, any woman 
who feels that around her there are 
conditions that she wishes to im- 
prove, is a stateswoman. All who 
having become interested in the de- 
linquent and dependent child in your 
different states, and have sought 
means to establish a system of pro- 
bation in that state, are stateswomen. 

To seek to gain the state’s help 
in the care of dependent and de- 
linquent childhood was the surest 
way to help the neglected child. 
Just as we have sought to help the 
delinquent child by expressing 
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through our government interest 
and kindness and fatherly protection 
in the Child’s Court, so we must 
take up that other cause no less 
pathetic and appealing, the widowed 
mother, with little children. And in 
this we will succeed as heretofore. 

In the first place we cannot afford 
to let a mother, one who has divided 
her body by creating other lives for 
the good of the state, one who has 
contributed to citizenship, be classed 
as a pauper, a dependent. She must 
be given value received by her 
nation, and stand as one honored. 

Let us see her as she is in the city 
tenement. (I borrow the picture 
from the Survey of a few months 
back. ) 

“You live in two rooms, dark 
and badly ventilated; you sleep on 
the fire escape with the baby in your 
arms, not because of the heat, but 
the boarder must have the only bed 
and the four older children have 
the mattress on the floor; you don’t 
get much rest, as every few minutes 
through the night you must wake 
and clutch the baby for fear it will 
slip from your arms; it is a short 
night’s rest at best, as the five chil- 
dren must be dressed and the break- 
fast prepared before you go to the 
factory; you wish the boarder 
would not quarrel so, he must be 
satisfied as that is the only hope for 
the rent; the breakfast is the best 
you can afford. What will you do 
with Bobby to-day—he_ has a cold 
and they will not take him in at the 
day nursery. Nellie will have to 
stay from school; Nellie is getting 
unmanageable; she stays on the 
streets too late at night, but then 
where is there for her to be but the 
street before she is ready for bed?” 
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In a small community where | am 
personally acquainted with social 
conditions, we do not have the 
crowded tenement, but we have the 
same dependent widow with little 
children. She lives in a one-room 
hut with a leak in the roof; and the 
boarder, which is a man, shares the 
room with her and the children, the 
one room where cooking, eating, and 
sleep of the six is accomplished in 
some miserable way. 

Even in a small city of 20,000 
there are families enough of this 
kind, struggling to keep body and 
soul together, to warrant an upris- 
ing of the entire community in their 
behalf if thought was only turned 
upon them. 

They lead illegal lives that the 
children may not starve; the 
mothers try to work out, but the 
children are often sick, and her 
clothing is too scant to face the cold. 

These mothers are so ignorant, so 
pitifully, helplessly ignorant, that in 
the great industrial world there is 
no place for them, in this world 
motherhood is a burden, where with 
a small income in the home it would 
be a joy. 

These mothers do so need a friend, 
some one who will adjust their 
lives to some kind of system—they 
often do not know in what direction 
to turn. One frail little woman I 
know has finally given up the 
struggle: given her two youngest 
children away, buried the next, and 
the oldest, a girl of seventeen, hav- 
ing become so diseased from the 
habits of her neglected life, that 
no one will give her shelter or work, 
is spending her (what should have 
been happy) girlhood in a county 
poorhouse. 


Can we who are mothers let this 
condition of motherhood remain a 
part of our nation? 

Mothers are bound together by a 
tie closer than blood. We (no mat- 
ter whether we live in a palace or 
hovel) have felt the same physical 
and mental anguish that belongs 
alone to motherhood. There friend- 
less mothers are our especial re- 
sponsibility. They grew up to be- 
lieve in marriage and home-building. 
Now is it fair that we let them find 
it a tragedy? They believed that 
trusting their welfare and comfort, 
their bodies and lives to one man’s 
care, was a holy thing to do. You 
still live in the midst of blessings, 
while their hopes have taken flight. 
What have they to give their chil- 
dren (our future citizens) but tears 
and words of condolence for a future 
that holds no brightness? 

Some charitable organizations 
have made this their especial work, 
the providing for fatherless families. 
Some women, made widows by in- 
dustrial accidents, have pensions 
from the employer of the husband. 
But this is not far-reaching enough ; 
this should not satisfy the Congress 
of Mothers of the nation. These 
things for the few mean next to 
nothing done. 

Dr. Devine says the widow who 
has little children to rear requires 
“permanent, liberal and regular re- 
lief.” 

This the nation should give in 
consideration of her task of mould- 
ing its citizens. 

We need a national commission 
and appropriation for dependent 
widows with little children, with 
proper machinery to care for it; 
these mothers need, with a small 
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appropriation, an advisor and friend. 
The appropriation should be in 
proportion to number and age of 
children. Of course some punish- 
ment should be devised for im- 
position and the appropriation would 
no more encourage idleness than 
public schools or charity hospitals. 
The friendly board who would 
supervise and suggest would mean 
more to the lonely mother than the 
material gift. Now you do not 
realize, you mothers of opportunity, 
how sadly these poor beings need a 
friend. Do you know, if facts 
could be ascertained, we would find 
more dependent widows with little 
children guilty of the social evil than 
young girls? Some for economic 
reasons lead this life, others have 
“men around” to vary the dull 
monotony of their colorless life. 
And the children huddled in one 
room naturally grow to be part of 
this life, not knowing a higher one. 

We must seek to gather up this 
waste of human life. 

It is all well that in the vegetable 
kingdom seed are allowed to fall 
and choke each other for lack of 
nourishment; all right that they are 
allowed to drift beyond care, 
wafted, by the strong wind from the 
sea, to a desert; but the human 
plant should have our care. The 
mind of man has reached the divine 
height only when it abhors waste. 
The divine inclination is to gather 
up in baskets the human fragments 
that contain possibilities of useful- 
ness. 

Should our provision include the 
deserted wife, and the mother who 
has never been a wife? 

From my viewpoint, Yes. That 
nother who has been made the dupe 


or toy by an individual and is wear- 
ing the crown of motherhood should 
be protected by us. Some would 
say we were offering a prize for 
illegitimate living—no, not in this 
wise age, when man and woman 
plan together to bring to naught the 
germ of human life. To-day let us 
honor the mother wherever found 
—if she has given a citizen to the 
nation, then the nation owes some- 
thing to her. When individual man 
betrays a sacred trust, let the state 
assume that trust; this can only 
add dignity to the state. Only when 
the state shows honor to the body 
of woman as the gateway of 
physical life, will man individually 
come to believe in himself as a 
creator, and will find that the real 
joy of life is not in sensation, but 
in creation. Each man is an artist 
more divine, with natural creative 
powers, than he who with chisel and 
mallet carves the lifeless image of 
marble; for man may create the 
living form which is sacredly con- 
ceived and, fashioned, takes its 
place in the world as a god of love 
and power. When, individually, 
this is realized, those beings will be 
brought into existence only which 
may be preserved until their mission 
is accomplished. In the meantime 
let us, as best we can, patch up the 
homes. Mrs. Einstein of New York, 
who is much interested in this sub- 
ject, says: “When the mother 
breaks down in the struggle, her 
children are taken from her and 
placed in various institutions, and 
the mother when she recovers is 
doomed to spend her days scrubbing 
floors, washing, or any hard work 
that comes to hand, everything but 
mothering her children.” 
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Let the state pay this mother and 
give her a chance to mother her 
children, to rear good men and 
women and to preserve and develop 
her own sense of motherhood. 

We are, by leaving matters in the 
present state, permitting our most 
important institution to go into de- 
cay. The home feeds the church 
and the school, and to mend the 
home life is a preventive measure 
that will be felt throughout our en- 
tire social and political system. It 
is the most direct way to universal 
peace! The integrity of the family 
life is our hope and this cannot be 
maintained in abject poverty. 

There are three great problems 
to be solved before we achieve the 
solidarity of the world. They must 
be solved before crime is to any 
great extent wiped off our planet. 
The first is poverty; the second, sex 
distinction; and the third, race 
prejudice. Poverty is oppression of 
the weak—by wealth. Sex dis- 
tinction brings often injustice and 
oppression upon the weaker sex; 
race prejudice—limited opportunity 
to weaker race. 

The first only is to be considered 
here. Think what a dreadful thing 
it is to tear the children from the 
natural mother on account of 
poverty. A good mother; a loving 
mother, who must submit to seeing 
her children carried to public insti- 
tutions or leave them, while she 
works at factory or mill, to wander 
in the streets, at the mercy of 
dangers to body and soul alike. By 
not providing for the fatherless 
homes we are forcing criminals 
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upon our state, we are stifling the 
possibilities of many children by 
crushing out of the mother the joy 
she should feel in the high vocation 
of motherhood. 

Do not let us rise up in indigna- 
tion to call this Socialism—it is the 
sanest of statesmanship. If our 
public mind is maternal, loving and 
generous, wanting to save and 
develop all, our Government will ex- 
press this sentiment; if not, such 
movements will be considered 
dreams and visions. We will do 
well to look into the “ Social Mes- 
sage ’’ of the German Emperor and 
see how social insurance succeeds. 
We need no fear to create idleness 
by this most just provision. Fear 
of different types is binding us all 
with chains; let us break such 
bondage. We fear to try to do 
away with poverty—we might create 
idleness; we fear to let woman do 
this and that,—she might become 
masculine; we fear to carry our 
ideals personally into the negro 
school or church—we might lose 
their respect. Oh, bah! Where is 
the Christian sentiment that teaches 
a “perfect love casteth out fear.” 
It is the perfect love that we want 
and fear would fly to the winds. 

I repeat, the “ lifting the widow’s 
burden” is perfectly compatible 
with the two laws given us by the 
Master Law Giver for the perfect 
kingdom: “ Love righteousness with 
all your heart and your neighbor as 
yourself.” And every step we make 
toward establishing government 


along these lines means an advance 
step toward the Kingdom of Peace. 
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Importance of Birth Registration for Infant Mortality 
and Child Welfare Work 


By Dr. CRESSY L. WILBUR 
U. S. Division of Vital Statistics 


In the request from your Presi- 
dent for a paper to be presented 
on behalf of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus at this session, I was asked to 
state “as definitely as possible the 
work that an organization like 
ours”’—the National Congress of 
Mothers—“ may do in connection 
with boards of health. It is entirely 
in co-operation with boards of health 
that we have worked, securing 
from them the birth records and vis- 
iting the mothers.” 

It is also chiefly with the boards 
of health or organized sanitary ser- 
vices that the Bureau of the Census 
has been co-operating for some years 
past for the purpose of obtaining 
better vital statistics for the United 
States, not merely for the purpose of 
having exact numerical statements or 
correct figures, but with a view to 
the important practical uses of such 
statistics in the saving of infant lives 
and the prevention of child mortality. 

There are many ways in which 
this Congress of Mothers, and in 
which individual mothers, can aid 
the sanitary authorities in saving the 
lives of the children. I shall not at- 
temipt to recapitulate them or go 
into detail except in regard to a 
single phase of the subject, and that 
is by means of proper registration of 
births. This is fundamental, because 
it affords the only basis of exact 
knowledge of the gravity of the need 
for infant life-saving work and of 
the efficacy of the measures em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


The great importance, perhaps 
even the supreme importance, of ac- 
curate vital data for all sanitary 
work has been recognized since first 
sanitation became one of the most 
important applied sciences of modern 
life. Public health officials, philan- 
thropic workers, and all who con- 
cern themselves, as does the National 
Congress of Mothers, in efforts for 
saving human lives, are at once de- 
pendent upon the proper registration 
of the chief events of human life, 
and more especially the registration 
of births and deaths, for certain in- 
formation without which their work 
cannot be planned and conducted to 
the best advantage. It is evident that 
the thorough registration of death is 
essential in order to establish the na- 
ture and periods of chief prevalence 
of diseases and to indicate upon what 
causes the chief mortality at certain 
ages is dependent. It seems less 
thoroughly to be understood that 
the accurate registration of births is 
equally important for the study and 
prevention of infant mortality. In 
fact, the ratio known as infantile 
mortality, by means of which the de- 
struction of infant life is measured 
and compared for different localities, 
is dependent for its validity upon the 
complete registration of births as 
well as of all deaths of infants under 
one year of age. Failing this basis 
of complete registration, the ratios 
are of uncertain value and may be 
very misleading. I need not dwell 
upon this point at the present mo- 
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ment, but in order to emphasize the 
statement that thorough birth regis- 
tration is essential for infant life- 
saving, | shall quote the resolutions 
adopted unanimously at the second 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality, held at Baltimore, 
November 9-11, IQIT: 

Wuereas, The registration of all births 
and of all deaths is most essential for the 
study of infantile mortality and the pre- 
vention of the deaths of infants and chil- 
dren from avoidable causes; therefore be 
it 

Resolved: That the American Associa- 
tion for Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality cordially approves of the model 
law for the registration of births and 
deaths, as recommended by the American 
Medical Association, the American Public 
Health Association: and the United States 
Bureau of the Census, and urges the thor- 
ough enforcement ot such laws by the 
officials charged with the responsibility of 
their execution, with prosecution of physi- 
cians and midwives who neglect their du- 
ties to their clients and to the public 
health by failing or neglecting to register 
births, as required by law. 

Starting out with the initial pro- 
position accepted as the basis for ac- 
tion by the American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, namely, that the regis- 
tration of all births and of all deaths 
is essential, it should be considered a 
matter of national concern that for 
only a limited portion of the United 
States is there fairly complete regis- 
tration of deaths, and for a still 
smaller proportion fairly complete 
registration of births. It may surprise 
those who have given no special at- 
tention to the subject to learn that 
we do not have for the United States 
as a whole any means of knowing 
exactly how many births and deaths 
occurred during any year. 

The registration of vital statistics 
is dependent solely, except for the 
District of Columbia, upon the action 


of state legislatures, or upon munici- 
pal ordinances in the absence of state 
laws and as in all other species of leg- 
islation there is very great difficulty 
in bringing about substantial agree- 
ment in the methods and results ob- 
tained by independent action in the 
states and territories. The states 
have absolute control over the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of laws 
for the registration of births and 
deaths as well as of those relating 
to marriages and divorces. Some 
states have at present no laws for 
birth or death registration, while 
others possess such imperfect or 
poorly executed laws that the results 
may be considered entirely negligible 
so far as reliable statistics are con- 
cerned. 

The area of death registration has 
gradually increased until at the 
present time somewhat over one-half 
(56.1 per cent.) of the total popu- 
lation of the country is represented 
in returns based on laws requiring 
burial permits before interment. 

The birth registration area, which 
is in process of determination, will be 
considerably less in extent because as 
a rule in the United States laws for 
the registration of births are not en- 
forced thoroughly. It is doubtful 
whether there is complete registra- 
tion in any state or city of the coun- 
try, and in many states and cities, 
under laws intended to be effective, 
perhaps only one-half, or two-thirds, 
or three-fourths of the births that 
actually occurred are recorded. 
Hence reliable inferences cannot be 
drawn from the birth records of this 
country in regard to the increase or 
decrease of the birth rate or with re- 
spect to infantile mortality. It would 
seem that one of the first and most 
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important functions that might be 
undertaken by the women of the 
United States, and by this represen- 
tative National Congress of Mothers, 
would be to urge the more effective 
enforcement of the laws for registra- 
tion of births so that their children 
shall be legally recorded, and to de- 
mand that public officials shall per- 
form their duty in seeing that the 
plain provisions of such laws are 
complied with, without exception, by 
the physicians and midwives who are 
subject to their regulations. 

In order to show how vitally this 
National Congress of Mothers is in- 
terested in the enforcement of such 
laws, I may refer to “Some Ques- 
tions to be Considered by the Sec- 
ond International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child,” and note es- 
pecially the dependence of some of 
the most important items therein 
contained upon the proper registra- 
tion of vital statistics. Under the 
introductory head, “The Duty of the 
Nation to the Children,” and by the 
nation we mean, of course, the duty 
also of the state and of the munici- 
pality to children, we may place first 
the obligation that the birth of the 
child shall be registered, and also that 
its untimely death, if it should suc- 
cumb to some of the many unneces- 
sary diseases and injuries incident 
to modern life, shall be recorded. 
Such registration is a duty that the 
state owes to the child. It is neces- 
sary for its protection that its name 
and parentage shall be placed upon 
the civil records as soon as practic- 
able after birth. Thus legally recog- 
nized as an addition to the popula- 
tion of the state, its future rights 
will be protected, and immediate san- 
itary precautions can be taken, if re- 


quired, to save health and life. The 
registration of births may prevent 
the murder of infants by bringing 
the fact of the birth of a living child 
to the knowledge of the authorities. 
It may be used, in conjunction with 
notification, to insure proper prophy- 
laxis against blindness, and the evi- 
dence of parentage and age thus af- 
forded may be of vital importance to 
the child in after years. The help- 
lessness of infancy appeals to the 
protection of the state and when the 
state has wisely said that such pro- 
tection shall be extended, that phy- 
sicians and midwives licensed to 
practise their professions shall reg- 
ister births so that legal records for 
individuals and complete statistics 
of infant mortality for the use of 
life-saving agencies shall be provided 
then the state owes it to itself that 
such regulations shall be carried out, 
and that no personal privilege, care- 
lessness, neglect or lack of interest 
shall result in habitual violation of 
such laws. 

Under the “ Questions on Child 
Welfare for Every State” may be 
found the statement that “To give 
to every child the opportunity to 
develop physically, mentally and 
morally is the primary duty of any 
state that desires to be great and suc- 
cessful,” and the first subject taken 
up for discussion is Health. It i> 
agreed to-day by all progressive san- 
itary authorities that the most ef- 
fective prevention of infantile mor- 
tality and disease is dependent on our 
knowledge of the occurrence of dis- 
ease as measured by the ratios of 
deaths of infants from various causes 
to the total number of infants born. 
The test of success of all preventive 
measures depends upon the accuracy 
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and comparability of the vital sta- 
tistics, and hence the fundamental 
basis of the campaign for the pre- 
vention of deaths of infants and chil- 
dren is the information furnished by 
the registration service in the form 
of records of births and deaths, to 
which indeed we ought to be able to 
add statistics of sickness, at least 
for the most important preventable 
diseases. Morbidity statistics un- 
fortunately are far behind mortality 
statistics, or even natality statistics, 
in their development. 

The first question under the head- 
ing of “Health” in the leaflet is as 
follows : 

Does the State Board of Health 
receive annual reports from every 
county, giving statistics and infor- 
mation? Js there an accurate knowl- 
edge of health of children through- 
out the State in the records of the 
State Board? 

To this double question I think 
we may give a general negative. Ac- 
curate knowledge of the health of in- 
fants and children cannot be learned 
from the records of many state 
boards of health in this country. Only 
in the registration states for deaths, 
representing about one-half of the 
total population of the United States, 
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are the returns of deaths alone suf- 
ficiently accurate to be of value for 
comparative purposes, while reliable 
statistics of births may be wanting 
even in some of the states included 
in the registration area for deaths. 
As a rule such records are not used 
as fully and thoroughly as they 
should be by the state and city sani- 
tary officials because there has been 
little special training in this country 
in the preparation and utilization of 
vital statistics, and consequently the 
records have not been studied and 
made of practical service as fully as 
they should be, even in those states 
in which there is fairly effective reg- 
istration of deaths and perhaps of 
births. 

We are only at the beginning of 
our work in this respect. Only for 
the past decade have annual reports 
on mortality been compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, and in the in- 
ternational statistics, published by 
the Registrar-General of England 
and Wales, the registration area of 
the United States was included for 
the first time in the current report, 
that for the year 1909, and for 
deaths only, because no correspond- 
ing registration area for births was 
available. 


(To be continued) 
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IT IS EARNESTLY REQUESTED THAT EACH STATE PRESIDENT IMMEDI- 
ATELY INTEREST HERSELF IN SECURING A REPRESENTATIVE DELEGATION 
FROM HER STATE. 








Department of Child Hygiene 


By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


SCHOOL JANITORS AND HEALTH—III 


‘“‘ Every sanitary precaution necessary in private homes should be enforced many times 
more rigorously in schoolhouses.’’—‘‘American Schoolhouses,” Bulletin United States Bureau 


of Education. 


SINCE last month an estimate of 
our infant mortality rate by another 
Federal authority has appeared. It 
places us eighteenth instead of 
twenty-second in the list of civilized 
countries. This does not mean that 
we have improved four degrees since 
the estimate of a yearago. It means 
only that other figures are available. 

Every patriotic man and woman, 
and all who reverence the life in a 
baby that has survived through gen- 
erations vanishing into ages beyond 
our knowledge—a trust from the in- 
finite—knows that we should be first 
in the list, and that there should at 
least be no guessing about our rank. 
We are the only civilized people that 
guess—that do not keep official 
records of the births of our citizens. 
The few states and cities whose 
birth registration is accepted tenta- 
tively by the Bureau of the Census 
are required to come within only 1o 
per cent. of the truth, while other 
countries are required to be within 
5 per cent. 

One interesting—very interesting 
fact in connection with infant mor- 
tality rates as related to schoolhouse 
keeping, and women’s responsibility 
for children wherever they may be 
in the community and for those 
social evils that injure babies, is this: 
The eleven countries where children 
are best cared for are the eleven 


where women have equal power with 
men in controlling governmental 
and social practices, thus being able 
to discharge their God-given respon- 
sibility. Alice Stone Blackwell, who 
is carrying on the sacred work of 
her mother, Lucy Stone, and who is 
the best posted of any I know on 
the citizenship of women in the 
countries of the world, writes me 
this concerning the list published by 
our Bureau of the Census. These 
eleven countries where children’s 
lives are safest are New Zealand, 
Norway, South Australia, Tasmania, 
Queensland, Sweden, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Denmark, Western 
Australia and Finland. We have 
five states with a million women who 
have citizens’ responsibility for chil- 
dren: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington and California; 
but their birth registration is not 
near enough to accuracy to be 
accepted even tentatively by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

No, this is not digressing from 
School Janitors, for their housekeep- 
ing sets many home standards and 
habits of cleanliness and healthful 
living throughout the country, and 
it is chiefly violation of laws of 
cleanliness and health in school, at 
home, and in the community, that 
kills children of any age. The house- 
keepers whose study of schoolhouses 
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we quoted last month and shall dis- 
cuss further, and who found poor 
rules (such as no good housekeeper 
would have) were not lived up to, 
had and have no power to use their 
housekeeping ability on this impor- 
tant problem for the good of the 
state that educated them. ‘That is 
foolish economics. 

There were no rules (1895) re- 
quiring floors to be washed. From 
9 to 50 years the floors had not been 
washed in 77 buildings! They were 
washed seldom in 12 buildings ; once 
a year in 15; twice a year in 18; 
three times a year in 8; oftener than 
three times a year in five. Ten years 
later there were still no rules requir- 
ing it done, and the great majority 
of the floors were as one would ex- 
pect. Washing is not imperative 
with floors having certain finishes 
and care (see last year’s December 
and January numbers, and the text 
heading this chapter). But in 1905 
there was some improvement in re- 
quirements for sweeping, although 
the quality of the sweeping was not 
held up to good housekeeping stand- 
ards, and the new rules were not 
always lived up to. Schoolrooms 
not used for kindergartens, manual 
training, evening classes and lectures 
were still to be swept only twice a 
week; the others, daily; and all 
were to have fortnightly sweeping 
with sawdust wet with a solution of 
formaldehyde. The door knobs and 
hand rails were to be washed twice 
a month with a solution of formal- 
dehyde, and the seats and desks of 
all having a contagious disease were 
to be washed with a similar solution; 
all wood-work was required washed 
once or twice a year. 


These rules are the reeord of ten 
years’ progress on these points in 
school administration. They show 
a limited amount of interest and 
capacity; but their requirements 
from the viewpoint of efficient 
housekeepers are not sufficient either 
in quality or quantity. The parents 
who in those ten years lost probably 
ten thousand children under ten 
years of age who died unnecessarily, 
and the parents whose living chil- 
dren were hindered by although sur- 
viving the causes that helped destroy 
ten thousand unnecessarily, should 
regard anything less than excellence 
in school housekeeping a_ crime 
against childhood, motherhood and 
the state. The children are helpless 
—and the disfranchised mothers 
who are housekeepers and caretakers 
of children by common consent. As 
indicated in the November magazine 
the statistics of ill health among 
teachers make all this quite as much 
a vital matter to them, the very great 
majority of whom are also politi- 
cally powerless. 

Another study made by these 
women was of schoolhouse window 
cleaning. The requirement was that 
windows should be washed twice a 
year. The question they wished to 
answer was whether under this rule 
there were any schools where dirt 
accumulated on the windows in suffi- 
cient quantity to diminish light to 
the point of injuring vision. With 
a photometer they measured the 
amount of light entering before and 
after washing the windows on one 
side and on both sides. Interesting 
and practical conclusions were 
reached of which we will speak in 
our next chapter. 
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WHAT CHILDREN SHOULD EAT 


EveERY mother should know what 
tood is suitable for her children. 
This is vital if they are to be healthy 
and if every part of the body is to 
be suitably nourished. 

A very valuable book has been 
prepared by Edith Greer, in the in- 
terest of child welfare. The con- 
tents of the book are: Why children 
should eat, How children should eat, 
What children should eat, When 
children should eat, How to choose 
food for children, How to prepare 
food for children, How children 
should eat when ill, What children 
should eat when ill, and What food 
is needed in special diseases. 

The book is concise and of great 
value to every mother. Copies may 
be ordered from the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, 806 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
The price is 25 cents. 

Special ‘rates will be made for 
larger orders. The attention of 
mothers’ circles and parents’ asso- 
ciations is called to this practical 
book. 


HISTORICAL TALES 


Tue J. B. Lippincott Co. have 
just published a handsome set of 
books (15 volumes) entitled ‘ His- 
torical Tales,” by Charles Morris. 
America, England, Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, Spain, Greece, Rome, China, 
and Japan are represented in these 
historical tales. Courses of reading 
in the history of each nation are 
outlined, and valuable suggestions 


News 


for Self-Education through Home- 
Study are made. The stories are 
full of interest to old or young, and 
cannot fail to inspire a desire for 
wider reading of history. The 
National Congress of Mothers will 
receive orders for the books if sent 
to Parents’ Educational Bureau, 806 
Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 


RAVENEL’s ROAD PRIMER FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Written for National 
Congress of Mothers. 


Dr. William Mittelbach, for over 
twenty years member and secretary, 
Board of Education, Boonville, Mo., 
says: 

‘| am very much pleased to fully 
endorse the text-book on road build- 
ing, as compiled by Capt. S. W. 
Ravenel. 

“Such a book in our public schools 
will be of much benefit to our chil- 
dren, especially those living in the 
rural districts, and who will have to 
face this great problem of good 
roads. 

“In this age of quick transporta- 
tion, good roads will become more 
and more a live subject and a neces- 
sity. The boys and girls that live 
on the farm will be the better 
equipped to grapple with this prob- 
lem, if some of the rudimentary 
principles of road building are in- 
stilled into their young minds while 
at school. It is another step toward 
manual training for our boys, and 
opens another avenue where they 
can put into practice things learned 
at school.” 
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The Children of Persia 


By Mme. ALI-KULI KHAN, MORAVEH-ES-SULTANEH 


A TOAST AT CHILD WELFARE LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am very glad to respond to the 
toast, “The Children of Persia,” 
as I have a deep affection for my 
many little friends in that land— 
for those rare, dignified little beings, 
abounding in talent, courtesy and 
hospitality. 

The other evening at the Con- 
gress I spoke of the deep devotion 
of the Persian mother to her chil- 
dren, and of the rare obedience and 
reverence of the Persian  chil- 
dren toward their parents and those 
older than themselves, as being 
nation-wide, characteristic traits. I 
should like to tell you a few anec- 
dotes relating indirectly to child-life 
in Persia, as they reveal some of 
those qualities of heart and soul 
which particularly characterize the 
Persians as a people famous for their 
hospitality, for their lofty mental 
and spiritual qualities and attain- 
ments, for physical vigor and for 
their present great possibilities, when 
modern education is available to all 
classes in that land, for future 
glorious development into a great 
empire, eclipsing even their mighty 
past. 

It is said in the East that “In 
whatsoever spirit of mind one sits 
down to eat, the food one partakes 
of strengthens that spirit within 
one;” and so, I am sure, that from 
this delightful luncheon we have just 
enjoyed together to-day, all of us 
who are mothers, and all of us who 
unite in service for the universal 


welfare of the children, will arise 
for the work of the future along 
these lines, inspired and strength- 
ened with the power and illumina- 
tion of that great spirit of love, 
harmony and unity in which we have 
feasted to-day, and met together 
throughout the Congress. 

To illustrate the spirit in which 
Persian hospitality has been fre- 
quently offered and received, I recall 
a story related to me once by a 
prince in Persia. He was a prince 
of the noblest and most ancient 
lineage, and a devout worker for 
the social betterment of his fellow- 
men. I will admit he was a rare 
man. 

It seems that there was a humble 
thorn-gatherer, who lived with his 
wife in a little hut ten miles out in 
the desert from the city of Baghdad. 
This desert was a treeless waste, 
upon which the fierce rays of the sun 
beat pitilessly. There was no vege- 
tition save a species of thorn-bushes 
which the thorn-gatherer used to col- 
lect and carry upon his back to the 
city, where he would sell them as 
fuel for the few pence with which 
he sustained existence. He had 
often besought the prince for the 
blessing of his presence in a visit 
to his humble home, and one day 
the prince decided he must go, to 
bestow this happiness upon the 
humble soul and his wife. So early 
in the morning he set out from 
Baghdad with a friend to walk 
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across the desert to the thorn-gath- 
erer’s hut. As the early coolness 
passed, and the sun mounted higher 
and higher in the heavens, the heat 
became almost intolerable, especially 
as there was no relief or shade 
anywhere; but the prince had given 
his word and so he kept on. At 
length, toward noon, they came to 
the thorn-gatherer’s hut. It was a 
small mud hovel without any win- 
dows, having a hole in the roof 
through which the smoke from the 
cooking went out, and a small, round 
aperture for the door, by which one 
gained entrance to the hut. As the 
old man and his wife came out to 
greet the prince, he said the wonder- 
ful joy and happiness which illu- 
mined their faces was most beautiful, 
and he began to feel repaid for the 
difficult journey and the torturing 
heat. They were invited into the 
hut, where the air was, if anything, 
more stiflingly. hot than outside in 
the sun on the unshaded desert. The 
husband lit a little fire, and the wife, 
with her husband’s aid, busied her- 
self to prepare a primitive kind of 
bread or cake in which she placed 
a handful of dates, kneading the 
dough and then baking the loaf over 
some hot stones. When it was fin- 
ished, the husband broke the loaf 
and offered it to his guests. It was 
burnt on the outside, and raw inside, 
yet the prince said that to this day 
he “‘can taste the sweetness of that 
bread,” for it was prepared and 
offered him “ in such a loving spirit 
of hospitality that he cannot remem- 
ber to have eaten a more delicious 
meal in all his life!” 

When we took our little son to 
Persia to see his Persian grand- 
mother it was naturally of great in- 


terest to me to hear what she would 
say when she welcomed him. It 
happened the fourteen-months-old 
boy was sleeping when she first 
looked upon him. As we had crossed 
nearly three-fourths of the world to 
lay him in her arms, and had been 
travelling from the last of April 
until the first of August, I was 
naturally very solicitous over the 
welcome awaiting him at her hands. 
I asked her, interestedly, “ Whom 
does he resemble? Is he like his 
grandfather?’’ whom rumor cele- 
brated as a rarely handsome man. 
“No,” she answered quietly, as she 
gazed long and silently upon the 
little sleeping form. “Or does he 
resemble his father?” I ventured 
questioningly. ‘‘ No,” she answered 
quietly again, and still without 
further speech. In some slight 
trepidation I turned to my husband 
and said: “ Won’t you please ask 
her whom he is like?” He did so, 
and a beautiful, tender smile illu- 
mined her face, and I shall never for- 
get her voice as she replied gently, 
in tones of wonderful sweetness: 
“ Tell Khanom he looks like no one 
but himself. He is a gift from 
God!” 

This dear grandmother was a very 
aristocratic lady of the old school. 
She had never “‘condescended” ( ?) to 
meet any Europeans or Western- 
born women in her life. But know- 
ing something of the high regard 
for American womanhood on the 
part of the modern women of Persia, 
I was very eager that through me 
and our loving daily intercourse this 
dear lady of the old school should 
have the same regard heightened, if 
possible, or at least in no way 
diminished. 
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So aiter ten happy days in this 
household had passed, 1 was de- 
lighted one morning to hear that 
this venerable * Grand dame” had 
remarked, in the quaint, poetic lan- 
guage of * Iran ”’: “ God is my wit- 
ness that [| love Florence Khanom 
more that | love my own daughters!” 
When one considers the deep love 
existing between a Persian mother 
and her children, one may the more 
clearly imagine my delight that that 
love and unity, upon which har- 
monious, true friendship depends, 
had established the fact that through 
this power, the people of different 
nations may rise above ancient cus- 
tom and former points of view. 

| must tell you that the love of 
all the Persians for my little son was 
something remarkable. As a saintly 
old Persian gentleman remarked: 
‘All who look upon Rahim Khan 
love him!” In fact, he was so 
devoured by kisses that, as an 
American-born woman, who does 
not believe in everybody’s indulgence 
in this old-fashioned method of ex- 
pressing affection for children, I be- 
came in some fear of possible germs. 
So | asked my husband to give strict 
orders that “only the blood-rela- 
tions ” should have this privilege. I 
must confess, that as I continued to 
receive from fifty to over a hundred 
ladies at afternoon tea, and as many 
servants who loved the child sur- 
rounded him, and as hundreds of 
friends constantly came and went, 
I was surprised to see, even for that 
courteous land, how rapidly my ideas 
on “ non-kissing ’”’ of children were, 
apparently, widely obeyed. Several 
months later, in the spring, my hus- 
band came to me one day, laughing 
heartily. He asked, “ Do you re- 


member you requested that Rahim 
Khan, after the fashion of American 
children, be protected from so much 
kissing?’ I answered quickly, * Yes; 
and | have been so happy all winter 
to see how my wishes were re- 
spected.”  “ Well,” he said, “I 
must tell you that some of the ladies 
came to me this morning, and said, 
smilingly: ‘We feel guilty and as 
though we must make a confession 
to you. We know we have done 
very wrong. Khanom asked us not 
to kiss her baby so much, but we 
love him so dearly and he is 
such a perfectly beautiful child and 
so sweet, that, knowing it would dis- 
please Khanom if she saw us, we 
have just taken him around the 
corner of the house where she could 
not see us, and have kissed him all 
winter to our hearts’ content. Some- 
times there would be twenty of us 
in a row, and we would pass him 
along the line from one to another!” 

While enjoying the ceaseless hos- 
pitalities of our friends in Persia, 
an illness, contracted in Egypt, re- 
appeared, and for many months | 
lingered between life and death. 
When I became convalescent, and 
began to recover my health, I was 
infinitely touched to hear how dur- 
ing the extreme crisis of the illness, 
a number of the women had prayed 
all night on their knees, earnestly 
entreating of God that my life might 
be spared. Many meetings of 
women and meetings of men, it 
seemed, had been called for the pur- 
pose of united prayer, that the life 
of “ the first American bride to come 
from the West” might be spared, 
and that she might live to return 
to her native land. And in many 
congregations, I heard that prayer 
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ior my life was constantly offered. 
\lundreds came to our gates daily 
to inquire for my health, in most 
kindly fashion. 

When I told you the other even- 
ing that it was my earnest desire 
to see the women of all classes in 
Persia receive the benefits of educa- 
tion along modern lines, particularly 
including those ideas of modern 
hygiene which would assist the 
mothers in the proper care of them- 
selves and their infant children, it 
was because the women of Persia 
have been so universally kind to 
me that I wish to return, in part, 
their kindness by founding a school 
for girls in Teheran, copied after 
American models. That this school 
may be one of a chain of similar 
schools established throughout the 
land is my earnest hope. 

As American women, you will be 
glad to hear that the Government 


Influence of Room, Light and 
Fresh Air on the Growth of Chil- 
dren—To show the influence of 
room, light and fresh air on health 
and growth, the following figures 
are given, concerning the height and 
weight of boys in Bourne Village, 
England, as compared with those in 
Birmingham slums. Bourne Village 
has 810 houses, distributed at the 
rate of only nine to the acre; at the 
time of making up this table, the 
population was 4,000. 


of Persia conferred a great honor 
upon me last year. They bestowed 
the gold “* Decoration of Learning ” 
upon me, which is a very high dec- 
oration indeed, and they also gave 
me an individual title, of the form 
of title bestowed upon a royal prin- 
cess or a very great lady of the 
nobility, “ Moraveh - es - Sultaneh,” 
meaning “ Life-giver of the Em- 
pire.” The symbolism of this title 
is clearly seen and is significant, and 
I hope I may prove indeed worthy 
of its inner significance, and that I 
may interest many American women 
teachers, women nurses, women 
doctors, and women interested in all 
the lines which uplift and benefit the 
life of women and the welfare of 
children go to Persia and_ be- 
come also, in co-operation with 
myself, “life-givers” to the wo- 
men and children of the Persian 
Empire. 


Weight of Boys (pounds) 

Age, Yeats. 6<0.<s0s% 6.8 tf ww 
Bourne Village ..... 45 5290 616 718 
Birmingham slums .. 39 478 56.1 63.2 


Height of Boys (inches) 
Age, YORES 6 eskievss 6 8 10 12 
Bourne Village ...- 44.1 48.3 51.9 548 
Birmingham slums. 41.9 46.2 40.6 52.3 


The death rate (average of five 
years) is for Bourne Village 5.5 and 
for England and Wales 14.9 per 
1,000. The infant mortality (aver- 
age of five years) is for Bourne Vil- 
lage 68 and for England and Wales 
121.8 per 1,000 live-born children. 
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American Child-Welfare Campaign 


THE National Congress _ of 
Mothers has inaugurated an Amer- 
ican Child-Welfare Campaign with 
the purpose of arousing the whole 
country to a sense of its duty and 
responsibility to childhood. To sur- 
round the childhood of the whole 
world with loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life will de- 
velop a higher type of citizenship 
in health, morals and_ efficiency. 
The future of America will depend 
upon the citizens in the making. 
The National Congress of Mothers 
asks in this campaign the co-opera- 
tion of every governor, every mayor, 
every father and mother, every 
church, every school, the press, and 
every Organization, whatever its pur- 
pose, because the love of childhood 
is the common tie that unites us in 
holiest purpose. 


OBJECTS 


The objects of this campaign are 
the saving of hundreds of thousands 
of babies’ lives through co-operation 
of mothers and boards of health, 
and the mothers’ clearer knowledge 
of the babies’ needs. 

The saving of children from 
every disease which, with proper 
parental knowledge and care, may 
be prevented. 

The saving of children from en- 
tering lives of crime by giving suit- 
able guidance and inspiration to 
every child. 

The saving of the American home 
through giving to youth true ideals 
of marriage and education in home- 
making and child nurture. 


The organization of young 


women for the study of domestic 
science and home-making. 


METHODS 


The methods are the organization 
of mothers and fathers everywhere 
for child study to promote child 
welfare in home, school and state. 

The establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene in every 
board of health. 

The perfecting and extension of 
the Juvenile Court and Probation 
System under proper educational 
administration. 

A Child-Welfare Planning Com- 
mission as a Department of every 
City Government. 

A Department for Child-Welfare 
in every State Government. 

A Department for Child-Welfare 
in the National Government. 

The enlargement and endowment 
of the Parents’ Educational Bureau, 
conducted now by the National Con- 
gress Of Mothers, 806 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
reaching homes in every part of the 
country. 

The city of Philadelphia has led 
the way by holding in the City Hall 
a Child-Welfare Planning Confer- 
ence, arranged by the mayor of the 
city. 

The topics were: What Phila- 
delphia is doing for children, What 
Philadelphia should do to improve 
children’s opportunities, What the 
private agencies are doing. The 
result was the appointment by the 
Mayor of a Child-Welfare Com- 
mission, and a letter addressed by 
the Mayor to the mayors of all 
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cities, recommending that a similar 
conference be held and child-welfare 
commission appointed in these cities. 
The National Congress of 
\lothers earnestly asks your co- 
operation. Will you appoint a com- 
mittee of representative women and 
inen Of broad outlook on child-wel- 
fare to represent your city in the 
\merican campaign for child-wel- 
fare? Will you send the names of 
such a committee to 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, 
806 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Davin O. Mears, Chairman. 


A CALL 


‘A need, the need known, and 
the ability to meet that need con- 
stitutes a call.” 

A present important need of the 
world is the arousing of a deeper, 
wide-spread interest in the welfare 
of the child. 

The National Congress’ of 
Mothers, whose field of endeavor 
is pre-eminently the welfare of the 
home, parent and child, has proved 
of untold blessing to the world dur- 
ing the fifteen years of its existence, 
and its growing work calls for large 
means to develop it to the fullest 
extent. 

One great need of the Mothers’ 
Congress is a Greatheart of modern 
days, to whom has been entrusted 
a rich store of wealth and whose 
heart answers the call of human 
need. The Congress wishes to find 
friends whose hearts are so tender 
to the children that they go out to 
ineet the needs of all children; who 
see that the welfare of the future 
is bound up in the health and train- 
ing of the citizens of the future, 


who to-day are the little ones within 
our doors, 

If it is worth while to give mil- 
lions to preserve the forests on the 
hillsides, and the coal in the depths 
of the earth, why is it not a greater, 
finer and nobler thing to aid a cause 
which strives to secure a trained 
parenthood, to give better home en- 
vironment, and to train the children 
for the finest and most useful citi- 
zenship! 

Who can estimate the value to the 
world of a definite, intelligent, effec- 
tive endeavor for the highest wel- 
fare of the child? 

Life is made up of choices, and 
in this busy age of the world one 
must refrain from participation in 
many interests to which the heart 
inclines and the judgment approves, 
but appeal is now made to every 
one to lay aside for a time lesser 
matters and enter with whole- 
hearted co-operation into this truly 
worth-while Child-Welfare Cam- 
paign. 

The success of the campaign will 
mean a genuine, widespread, won- 
derful revival of interest in the 
sacred life of the home, school and 
church, and redound to the helpful- 
ness and happiness of the whole 
round world, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHILD-WELFARE 
CAMPAIGN 


Do not fail to have a part in it, 
and enlist others. 

This is a day of campaigns in the 
political, religious and philanthropic 
world. A notable illustration is the 
recent Jubilee Campaign for For- 
eign Missions, which has stirred the 
women from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, arousing to greater in- 
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terest and co-operation those who 
were already workers, enlisting 
thousands of others never before 
actively interested, and accomplish- 
ing the raising of nearly a million 
dollars for the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Work. 

3y kind permission some of the 
plans for carrying on the Jubilee 
Campaign are here adapted for use 
in the proposed Child-Welfare Cam- 
paign, inaugurated under the aus- 
pices of the National Congress of 
Mothers. 

The success of the campaign will 
depend upon the united effort, the 
personal service, and the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of countless 
workers. 

What can you do; what will you 
do, to aid in this most important 
work? 

Will you not give time, thought, 
effort and money for the conserva- 
tion of the children,—the most 
precious portion of our nation’s 
wealth? 


PURPOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN 

To arouse greater interest in child 
welfare. 

To enlarge the vision of those in- 
different to the highest interests of 
the home and the child. 

To secure a host of earnest, de- 
voted men and women to co-operate 
with personal interest and enthusi- 
asm in a campaign for child welfare. 

To secure a large fund to carry 
out the objects of the campaign. 


WHY FEBRUARY? 
February, 1912, commemorates 
the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the National Congress 
of Mothers, whose sole work has 
been the welfare of the child. 


The Committee recommends that 
February 17 be observed universally 
as Child-Welfare Day, and_ that 
meetings be arranged at convenient 
times during the month to consider 
child welfare in its broadest phases. 


WHY SIMULTANEOUS? 


Enthusiasm is aroused in the 
knowledge that a universal campaign 
is in process. 

“Tn union there is strength.” 
Co-operation means mutual coun- 
sel, mutual helpfulness, and united 
action. Organized effort multiplies 
individual effort a thousand fold. 


METHOD OF CAMPAIGN 


The president of each state con- 
gress is requested to call together 
her Board of Managers, or a com- 
mittee for conference and co-opera- 
tion in the extension of this cam- 
paign in her state, and the enlisting 
of every agency therein. 

The presidents and other officers 
of local circles and associations are 
asked to form committees to arrange 
for an observance of Child-Welfare 
Day in each city and town. 

A wise, strong local committee 
should be appointed in each place 
where meetings are to be held, with 
sub-committees to attend to every 
detail of preparation, enlisting wide, 
effective co-operation. 

Committees on programme, mem- 
bership, finance, and press and pub- 
licitv, with others as may seem de- 
sirable, should be appointed. 

The celebration might take the 
form of mass meetings with inspir- 
ing addresses on child nurture, in 
home, school and community. 

Luncheons and teas, with the in- 
formal, delightful atmosphere of 
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sociability with kindred _ spirits, 
inight be advantageously used as a 
welcoming reception for the new 
inembers secured during the cam- 
paign. At all these gatherings re- 
ports should be given concerning 
new members gained, gifts received 
for the child-welfare work,  to- 
gether with helpful suggestions for 
the further extension and helpful- 
ness of the Mothers’ Congress. 


CAMPAIGN WATCHWORDS FOR 
PARENTS CIRCLES 


Every mothers’ circle and parent- 
teacher association organized for 
campaign work. 


Mrs. D. O. Mears, Chairman Child-Wel- 
fare Campaign Committee, The Cool- 
idge, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Orvitte T. Bricut, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Frep T. DuBois, Blackfoot, Ia. 

Mrs. Ray Rusuton, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. J. C. Norton, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. Peter W. Patterson, Ark. 

Mrs. A. L. Hamitton, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. THEO. VAN WAGENEN, Denver. 

Mrs. B. L. Morr, New Haven. 

Mrs. Geo. W. MarsHALL, Milford, Del. 

Mrs. J. R. Littie, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. C. A, SOUTHWELL, Boise, Ida. 

Mrs. Louts K. GiLttson, Willmette, Ill. 

Mrs. B. F. Carroi_, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. J. C. Crayton, Vidalia, La. 

Mrs. WALTER MERRYMAN, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. R. B. Stap.eton, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Mrs. Aucustus H. Reeve, Moorestown, 
N. J. 

Mrs. D. S. Etprepce, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs, Newton Younc, Fargo, N. D. 

Mrs. E. S. Wricut, Conneaut, O. 

Mrs. Ropert H. Tarte, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Geo. K. JonNson, Langhorne, Pa. 


Every officer and private a 
worker. 

More members secured for circles 
already formed. 

New circles and _ associations 
organized. 

An offering secured from every 
one interested in the welfare of the 
child. 

Co-operation of fathers, mothers, 
government officials, educators, the 
pulpit, press, and all organizations 
and individuals working for the bet- 
terment of child life. 

All local committees should look 
for instruction and report to the 
National Committee. 


Mrs. JAs. A. KincHorn, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Ropertson, Jackson, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. N. Porter, Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. C. E. Aten, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Mrs. H. L. Wurrttocx, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. F. B. Huppert, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. J. R. Sutitvan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. ArtHur A. Birney, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. W. B. Fercuson, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. Jas. S. Botton, New Haven, Ct. 
Mrs. Ray Rusnton, Montgomery, Ala. 
Mrs. E. A. Parker, Montgomery, Ala. 
Mrs. Frep Dick, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. A. L. Corny, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. J. N. Notanp, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. C. C. Corttns, Forest River, Il. 
Mrs. A. J. Cottins, Moorestown, N. J. 
Miss Herten M. RANDALL, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. L. A. GreEnwoop, Gardner, Mass. 
Mrs. S. S. Hunter, Shreveport, La. 

Mrs. Epw. L. Hart, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. L. M. Lewrs, San Antonio, Texas. 
Mrs. Joe Burorp, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. E. E. Rostinc, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. W. F. DeRtemer, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. TuHos. CARPENTER, Lewes, Del. 


Membership and Pledge Cards will be furnished on application to Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united, concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philan- 
thropic work that can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coOperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthrophy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can 
only be attained through the individual homes. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 


complying with this rule. 


CALIFORNIA 


Under the efficient leadership of Mrs. A. 
L. Hamilton and her wide-awake corps of 
workers, there is an active interest in all 
lines of work undertaken by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations of California. At 
the fall gathering of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which included officers, district 
presidents, individual presidents, chairmen 
of state committees, federation presidents 
and state representatives of National Com- 
mittees, the Temple auditorium parlors of 
Los Angeles were well filled, with some 
sixty members of the board present. Fol- 
lowing the reports of the officers of the 
Mothers’ Congress, which were full of in- 
spiration, local organizations responded 
through their presidents to the invitation to 
tell of some especially helpful work accom- 
plished for their schools by the mothers. 
The stories of kindly sympathy, of loving 
thought, of sanitary improvement, of 
pianos, stereopticons, victrolas purchased, 
of trees, roses and vines planted, of Christ- 


mas work planned for the neglected chil- 
dren in the city, and of flags and play- 
ground apparatus purchased, filled to 
overflowing the morning. session and 
proved a fruitful basis for the luncheon 
chats, since many new ideas of effective 
action were gained. Of all the helpful 
lines of work, perhaps the emergency work 
done by many of the societies is the most 
important,a single organization, the Twenty- 
fourth Street Circle of Los Angeles, re- 
porting 923 old garments repaired and 123 
new ones given to needy children that they 
might remain in school. A Redondo rep- 
resentative told in an interesting way of 
the effort of her mothers to simplify the 
graduating dress problem, which resulted 
successfully in the girls expending but 
five dollars each. This same group of 
earnest women gave a banquet for the 
fathers and boys, with the men teachers 
of their schools, while for the girls and 
women teachers and other mothers a play 
entitled “How the Story Grows,” was given, 
following a luncheon, all the parts being 
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taken by the mothers. The women of the 
agle Rock district purchased flags, and 
then finding that the trustees had a fund 
of nine hundred dollars for the general 
improvement of the schools, asked and ob- 
tained permission to spend it, which they 
did with great enthusiasm, to the per- 
manent good of their school buildings and 
grounds. Pasadena federation, comprising 
some thirteen organizations, mothered all 
the children Halloween, giving a great 
party at the city playground, where hun- 
dreds of happy youngsters and scores of 
mothers and fathers had a happy time 
Recently at Los Angeles over five hundred 
women responded to the invitation ex- 
tended by that city federation, to visit the 
various philanthropic institutions partially 
or wholly maintained by the band of noble 
women working so steadily and unselfishly 
to help those less fortunate. While the 
penny kitchen, where a child can secure a 
nutritious, wholesome luncheon for a 
penny, and the day nurseries attracted con- 
siderable attention, as did the emergency 
centre; probably all who went on the trip 
were more deeply impressed with the nur- 
sery at the Utah Street school, in the 
centre of the Russian population, where an 
average of thirty babies will be brought 
every day by their little mothers and 
fathers, since the parents must earn bread 
and tea. Formerly the school children 
brought the babies with them, trying to care 
for them in the ordinary rest room, but the 
need for something more effective and or- 
derly brought about the ‘beautiful charity 
of the nursery, which was brought about 
and largely equipped by the Parent- 
Teachers’ organization. Two other forms 
of helpfulness carried on by these same 
earnest women are the model cottage, in 
this same Russian section, and the free 
hospital clinic for school children, where 
eyes, ears, throats, and teeth can be kept 
in order. 

The formal feature of this meeting was 
an inspiring and interesting symposium, 
“Why is the State Worth While,” of coufse 
meaning the state organization. The idea 
of union was strongly defended by Mrs. 
Frank W. Blair, the first speaker, who was 
followed by others, all in the same strain, 
believing that in unity there was both 
strength and efficiency. 

At the opening of the school year’s work, 
a very largely attended picnic was held at 
Monrovia, in a canyon, where, surrounded 
by ferns and mountain greenery, several 
hundred mothers compared notes as to 
plans and methods and enjoyed meeting 
each other and becoming acquainted with 
each other. Since California women are 
to have the benefit and help of the ballot, 
there is a very general awakening to the 
special needs of the school children, and 
without doubt one of the first places where 
the wisdom and good sense of the new 


power will be shown, will be in connection 
with the schools. 
Mary M. Coman, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


COLORADO 


The Denver Circle of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers has added an organiza- 
tion committee to organize mother circles 
in and about Denver. The state board 
organized throughout the state, and Mrs. 
Loren B, Curtis is chairman of the new 
committee. Two new circles have been 
organized during the past month. 

One is in the Ironton School, situated 
nearly a mile beyond a street car line, 
where there are neither sidewalks nor good 
roads. Miss Wisebart, the principal, prom- 
ised the committee a warm reception, but 
the day set brought with it a regular bliz- 
zard, and yet over forty mothers plodded 
through the storm with shawls over their 
heads and babes in their arms. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, and very little outside of work 
comes into the lives of these mothers. The 
meeting was an enthusiastic one. Mrs. 
Fred Dick, president of Denver Circle, 
spoke most helpfully to the women. A 
circle was organized, officers elected, and 
after a social cup of tea, which broke 
down all reserve, the women left, eagerly 
looking forward to another meeting. Mrs. 
J. C. Oaks is president. 

The second circle was formed at the 
Garfield School, near the railroad shops, 
where the population is Italian and Jew- 
ish. Miss Switzer, the principal, requested 
that a circle be organized there. 

She said she had found nothing in her 
experience as a teacher so beneficial as the 
Mothers’ Congress Circle in the Miller 
School, where she had previously taught. 
All gossip and wrangling ceased, and the 
mothers vied with each other in trying to 
help the teachers. Here, again, the mothers 
came with babies in their arms. Miss 
Switzer took the presidency until the 
mothers can be taught to govern them- 
selves. Mrs. J. M. Terry will mother the 
circle, and is planning a Christmas enter- 
tainment, which will be provided by the 
generosity of the Denver Circle, who will 
contribute clothing and books for a circu- 
lating library for the children. There is 
no doubt that new friendships and happy 
hours will come into the monotonous lives 
of these mothers, which cannot fail to be 
felt by them, and in turn by their chil- 
dren, and not less by the school itself. 

The South Side Circle is markedly -ac- 
tive. On the 12th inst. was held an even- 
ing session, which was largely attended. 
Dr. C. E. Chadsey, the superintendent of 
the Denver Schools number sixty-five, was 
present, and, during his address, gave his 
unqualified endorsement to our work. 
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Prof. C. M. Osenbaugh, principal of the 
Grant Grade and South Side High 
Schools, asked the co-operation of tne 
parents in a campaign inaugurated by him 
for good manners, good nature, and good, 
clean mouths, both as to what comes trom 
and what is put between the lips. 

The Boy Scout Movement was presented 
by the Chief Scoutmaster of Denver. He 
said they were swamped with applications, 
showing that this movement was waiting 
to be inaugurated. 

The president, Mrs. George Varnum, 
said, in bringing the Mothers’ Congress 
to the attention of the public, many of 
whom knew but little of the movement: 
“The Mothers’ Congress is not an ag- 
gregation of scolds; it is mot organized 
for criticism; it has mot assumed the 
burden of telling our teachers and prin- 
cipals how to run the business for which 
they have specially prepared. 

“The Mothers’ Congress is the latest, 
most modern, best organized, best pur- 
posed and greatest parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation ever organized. And by asso- 
ciation we do not mean such relations 
between parent and teacher as one black 
cat with his back up has for another black 
cat with Ais back up on a back fence, each 
disputing the right of way, nor such asso- 
ciation as two quarrelsome terriers might 
have with unfortunate childhood as the 
Bone of Contention between them. 

“The true parent-teachers’ Association 
has for sole aim to render assistance; to 
strengthen the hands and hearten the 
spirits of those to whom we entrust our 
children. Our motto might well be 
‘service.’ 

“We on the South Side are ambitious 
for the Mothers’ Congress. We are build- 
ing large—and are not appalled by the 
magnitude of the task. The stake is large 
—a whole generation of childhood to be 
influenced and through them every gen- 
eration that follows during the world’s 
history. We are indifferent to criticism, 
antagonism, or occasional failure. Indif- 
ference will vanish as the need is shown, 
and hostility will melt into co-operation 
as the sincerity of our motives become 
known.” 

Refreshments and music completed the 
best session ever held on the South Side. 

FLorENcCE W. ALprIcH, 
Chairman Denver Press Committee. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Forestville Motherhood Club meets 
weekly. Every third week fathers are in- 
vited, and an entertainment is given. 

The Hochanum Child-Welfare Club 
opened its meetings this year with an ad- 
dress from Mrs. Mott, the state president, 
on “The Discipline of Children.” 

One of the fathers has made a beaver 
board cabinet to hold the oil stove and 


dishes provided for the use of the club 
Interesting topics on care of children have 
been considered at each meeting. 

The Hartford Club for Child Welfare 
met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Macdonald, 27 WHuntington Street, 
December 4. Important business was 
transacted, and there was an address by 
Prof. Edward Porter St. John, of the 
School of Religious Pedagogy, on “Self- 
hood,” illustrated by his charts. A social 
hour followed, when refreshments were 
served. 

Mrs. W. H. Macdonald, state organizer, 
addressed a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence of parents and teachers, December 
11, at the Driggs School, Waterbury, by 
invitation from the principal, Robert O. 
Platt. It was voted to form a club in 
that school, and a nominating committee 
was appointed to nominate officers and 
draw up a constitution. 

The Motherhood Club of Hartford met 
in Centre Church House, December 18. 
Speaker, Frank Alvah Parsons, N. J., sub- 
ject, “Art Principles Applied to Home 
Training.” 


DELAWARE 


Delaware, though young in the work of 
the Mothers’ Congress, is doing active 
work, and hopes to do a great deal more 
in 1912 than in the past. We have a very 
charming president, Mrs. George W. Mar- 
shall, of Milford, who knows how to 
make everything she undertakes a success. 

A very enthusiastic and _ interesting 
meeting of the State Board was held at 
her home, November 21. Twelve of the 
members were present and gave very en- 
couraging reports of work done by the 
several parent-teacher associations. We 
have the prospect of three new associa- 
tions in the near future. Many sugges- 
tions were made as to the line of work 
for 1912. 

Mrs. James, State Chairman of Child 
Hygiene, announced that Dr. Hayward, of 
Delaware College, will go to any town at 
any time free of charge to tell about the 
care of milk, the cow, and the stable. She 
asked that each circle appoint a child hy- 
giene chairman to work with her. 

Mrs. Virden, of Lewes, is chairman of 
Domestic Science, and asks for volun- 
teers to teach sewing and cooking in 
schools where it is impossible to pay a 
teacher. She suggests that the children 
could stay after school for such instruc- 
tion. 

We are working diligently for manual 
training, sewing, cooking, periodical phys- 
ical examination, boy’s road patrol, and 
pick and shovel society in our schools. 
Many ways were proposed by which we 
could get these subjects introduced in the 
schools. Some of the towns in our state 
are teaching part of these subjects. 
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Dover has had a debate on the advisa- 
bility of physical examinations by a physi- 
cian. It has also had a house-to-house vis- 
itation to get the parents interested in the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Milford has formed an Arts and Crafts 
Club for boys that is doing splendid work. 

Wilmington is doing many things to- 
ward the betterment of the child. One 
special victory won in the last legislature 
was the Juvenile Court. 

Mrs. Frank De Garmo, of Louisiana, 
spent three days in Delaware—November 
16, 17, 18—giving stereopticon lectures on 
rural child welfare and good roads. She 
will be welcomed in Delaware any time. 
She delighted and interested her audiences 
and charmed every one who had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with her. 

(Mrs.) Rosert E. Lewis, 
Press Supt. of Delaware 
Mothers’ Congress. 


IDAHO 
The Star Parent-Teacher Circle has or- 
ganized an auxiliary for young mothers. 
This circle studies the child before and 
after birth, and up to school age. It is 
dificult to discuss many subjects in the 
presence of both sexes, and we find this 

circle meets a real need. 


ILLINOIS 


The State Board held an all-day session 
at the home of Mrs. L. D. Doty, vice- 
president, on December 14. The fall con- 
ference of the Illinois Congress was held 
at the Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School, December 5, by invita- 
tion of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
that school. Mrs. Winifield S. Hall pre- 
sided. Superintendent W. L. Nida and 
Superintendent Hatch greeted the Con- 
gress. The subjects were: “The Story of 
Life,” Mrs. Julius Rosenwald; “Ethics of 
Christmas Giving,’ Miss Marie Hesse; 
“Value of Domestic Science,” Miss Mary 
Snow, Director of Domestic Arts in Chi- 
cago Schools; “High School Boy’s Mor- 
als,” Franklin W. Johnson, Principal of 
University High School, Chicago. A 
supper, followed by an informal reception, 
gave opportunity for social intercourse. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The second quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Managers of Massachusetts 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association was held at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston, Decem- 
ber 9. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, first vice-president 
of the National Congress, was present. 
She gave an enthusiastic report of the 
child welfare campaign. The state voted 
to indorse this worthy movement and to 
pledge its hearty co-operation. Have you 
really considered how difficult it is for a 
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parent to obtain skilful information re- 
garding the rearing of his children? Yet 
any farmer in the United States may 
easily obtain material, free of charge, con- 
cerning the best way of raising vegetables 
and live-stock. He sends to the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, D. C., 
and pamphlets upon all subjects are readily 
delivered. 

If this child welfare campaign enables 
us to have headquarters at Washington, 
then every mother, father, guardian, and 
teacher in the United States may seek ad- 
vice, free of charge, regarding the greatest 
problem confronting the country to-day— 
the proper training of childhood. 

We are proud to make this announce- 
ment in the CHirtp WELFARE MaAGazINE, 
namely, one of Boston’s best Sunday 
papers, Boston Sunday Herald, has con- 
sented to publish the reports of the state 
work on the first Sunday of each month. 
This paper does not print the colored pic- 
tures for children, a fact which is very 
pleasing to parents who really seek to 
place the best before their children. 

The chairman of legislation, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Park, of Wollaston,- gave a progres- 
sive report. She has enlisted the services 
of Rabbi Wise, of New York, who will 
speak at Huntington Hall, Boston, New 
Year’s night, January I, I912, at eight 
o'clock, on “The Institution and the Child 
in Relation to the Widowed Mothers’ 
Pension Bill.” The lecture will be free, 
and the public is invited. Illinois and 
Missouri have already passed the bill. We 
are determined that Massachusetts shall 
be the next to pass such legislation. 

The state voted to extend an invitation 
to the National Congress to have the con- 
vention of 1913 meet in Boston. 

Massachusetts Board of Managers have 
always met on Saturdays. It did not seem 
consistent, however, for mothers to leave 
their homes upon the only day in the week 
which belongs to mother and _ children. 
We have voted, until further notice, to 
meet some day during the week, calling 
the meeting to order at eleven o'clock, 
having luncheon together, and continuing 
until three o’clock. 

The second annual convention will be 
held in Lynn, February 15 to 17, 1912. 
The school committee of Lynn have 
granted the use of the hall in the beau- 
tiful new classical High School Building. 
A useful and interesting programme is 
being prepared. 

Massachusetts has at present fifty 
parent-teacher organizations, with a mem- 
bership of over three thousand. If each 
president of these organizations will en- 
deavor to inspire each member to attend 
this convention at Lynn, what an awaken- 
ing for the child-welfare movement in 
Massachusetts. The programme in detail 
will be sent to each organization. 
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The Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind will send lectures and slides to any 
local organization free. ‘They are desirous 
to educate the public regarding the cause 
of blindness. Address Henry Copley 
Green, 308 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 

IRANETTA WARREN SMITH, 
Chairman of Press and Publicity. 
NEW YORK 

According to one of the leading Albany 
papers of recent date, the Albany Mothers’ 
Club is one of the really important 
woman’s organization of that portion of 
the state on the score of its practical re- 
sults. 

The Albany Mothers’ Club was organ- 
ized in 1899, and incorporated in 1904. 
During these twelve years of service this 
club has been identified with playground 
work, as its first work for child welfare 
was to open in Beaver Park in 1900 a 
playground—a pioneer in the playground 
movement. There has been a_ gradual 
growth in grounds and equipment until 
for the season just passed the club has 
cared for four playgrounds,. with an aver- 
age of 300 children in each, every day for 
seventy day-sections, making an average of 
1200 children cared for, each day, in the 
four playgrounds. 

During the past summer the salary of 
one supervisor was paid, also ten kinder- 
garten teachers and two physical directors, 
besides furnishing much of the material 
used. 

A field day was the grand climax of a 
most successful playground season, with 
1200 children vieing with each other in 
their unconscious demonstration to the in- 
terested audience that character building 
will take care of itself, where children of 
many nationalities are taught to mingle 
together freely and with fairness to one 
another in wisely supervised play. 

The funds for the support of the play- 
grounds are obtained by voluntary con- 
tributions of philanthropic citizens. 

The city from the first has given its 
cordial co-operation and has_ provided 
grounds, caretakers, and stationary sports. 

In his last annual message the mayor of 
Albany, in speaking of the beautiful park 
system of the city, commented apprecia- 
tively on the playgrounds, equipped and 
maintained by the Albany Mothers’ Club. 

It has been said: “Blessed is the hand 
that prepares a pleasure for a child, for 
there is no saying when and where it may 
bloom forth.” 

The parent-teachers’ clubs organized in 
the schools for the closer co-operation be- 
tween the home and the classroom are 
another of this club’s broad social contri- 
butions to child welfare. The problem of 
a sanitary luncheon in the High School 
has been solved in a most satisfactory 
manner by this club. 


The immoral poster has been placed 
under the censorship of the chief of police 
through club efforts. 

The Albany Mothers’. Club has co-oper- 
ated in other movements that have 
touched the welfare of the home, includ- 
ing the Civic Improvement League, in a 
successful effort to obtain a paid woman 
probation officer; in the city planning 
movement; in the “Albany, 1916,” move- 
ment. 

The club also takes an active interest in 
a girl’s club that has been conducted for 
three years in a congested part of the city. 

Through the efforts of the Albany 
Mothers’ Club for two years past, 
Mothers’ Day, the second Sunday in May, 
has sprung into affectionate prominence, 
white carnations in memory of mother 
were generally worn; churches of every 
denomination were decked with white 
flowers and eloquent tributes paid to 
motherhood from many pulpits in special 
sermons in observance of the day. 

Mothers’ clubs offer a great opportunity 
for service, and in so far as each one asks 
God’s guidance in opening the doors of 
opportunity to His little ones, will the 
work progress. 


OHIO 


Another year has rolled around, bring- 
ing pleasures and disappointments, through 
which we have become better and broader 
parents and teachers. 

The question is, “Does it pay to have 
mothers’ and teachers’ clubs or parents’ 
and teachers’ associations?” My answer 
is the following report: I have sent to 
every city superintendent of public schools 
in the state, 69 in all, letters to every 
president of teachers’ county institutes, 89 
of these, to superintendents of public 
schools in the large villages in the state, 
161, making a total of 319 letters, asking 
for new clubs to be started in the school 
buildings and explaining our work. Also 
the same to the Ohio Farmer, a paper, and 
it was published; also to the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Institute held in 
Cleveland the last part of October, at 
which 5000 teachers were present, explain- 
ing ovr work and asking their help to 
start a parents’ or mothers’ and teachers’ 
association in every school building in 
Ohio; also 31 miscellaneous letters. In 
reply to all these letters I have received 
from the city superintendent of Hamilton 
2 clubs, Lorain 1, Salem 2, Xenia 6, Day- 
ton has a club in every school in the city, 
Cincinnati 1, Cleveland 4 (new clubs), 
Mount Vernon 3, Milford 1, making a 
total of 20 new clubs that are started, or 
that we did not know of; and from Del- 
phos wanting 5 new clubs to be started, 
Urbana 2, Salem wanting more started, 
Bedford 1, Chillicothe 2, Elyria 2, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati more clubs, making a 
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total of more than 18 clubs to be started. 

In every reply the superintendents of 
schools have spoken as being highly in 
favor of our work, wishing us good suc- 
cess and promising to help us in all ways 
they can. 

From the Ohio Teachers’ Institute who 
have resolved to work for a mothers’ club 
in every school building in the state. 

The work looks prosperous, and I know 
that God will help us this year to be better 
mothers and teachers and help our chil- 
dren in our state. 

(Mrs.) J. RANKIN, Chairman, 
Parents’ and Cleveland Teachers’ 
Association in Ohio. 


OREGON 


Extension of the work by the Oregon 
Congress is progressing steadily. Mrs. 
Tate, the state president, brought a 
wealth of enthusiasm from the Inter- 
national Congress on Child Welfare, and 
it has erystallized into potential energy in 
all lines of effort for the welfare of chil- 
dren. 

She has carried her plea to Chautauqua, 
to Good Roads Convention, Granges, and 
civic gatherings of many sorts, and the re- 
sult promises much for improving oppor- 
tunities for children. 

A Portland council of parent-teacher 
circles has been organized with Mrs. W. J. 
Hawkins as president. The result is a 
greatly increased interest and a noticeable 
broadening of the work for the education 
of mothers along practical lines. The Sell- 
wood circle is an illustration. Mrs. A. J. 
Hoover took charge as president with a 
membership of twelve. She immediately 
set about awakening the interest of the 
mothers, and making the meetings bring 
them helpful lessons. The principal of the 
school was ready to support her in the 
work, and he and his twenty-two teachers 
are responsive to any call made upon them, 
even helping in the canvass of homes to 
invite mothers to meetings. Already the 
membership has increased to seventy- 
eight, and there is a still larger attendance. 
The business of the circle is transacted by 
the executive board. Some of the fathers 
are on this board, including the principal 
and ‘several ministers. The janitor and 
his wife are members of the circle, and 
active in the interests of the children, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The November meeting of the Executive 
Board was marked by a large attendance. 
Growth and earnest interest were mani- 
fest in both verbal and written reports. 
The diversity of subjects touched and 
considered proves again the life thrilling 
each association. The Bazaar Committee 
gave figures showing the result of the 
energetic work done by the many associa- 


tions in carrying to completion and success * 
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the recent fair in Philadelphia. The bal- 
ance transferred to the treasurer was 
larger than expected, and will greatly aid 
in the extension work as carried on by the 
field secretary, Miss Dozier. 

Miss Dozier reports the formation of 
new parent-teacher associations in Sunbury 
and Sellingsgrove. Northumberland, Sha- 
mokin, Mt. Carmel, Milton, and Watson- 
town were visited and organizations were 
addressed. Erie and Dormont report for- 
mation of new associations. In Emporium 
a circle has been formed. Mrs. George 
Taggart was accorded the presidency of 
the new organization. 

Titusville forwarded a donation of ten 
dollars for extension work “in recogni- 
tion of the splendid services of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress” to their association. 

Votes of thanks and appreciation were 
extended Mrs, Frank B. Roberts, of 
Wynnewood, whose untiring efforts as 
chairman of the Bazaar Committee aided 
so greatly in the success, and to Mrs. Anna 
B. Scott, who assumed the weighty respon- 
sibility of the restaurant management. 

“The Use of Suggestion in Education” 
was presented at the November meeting 
of the Philadelphia Mothers’ Club by Mrs. 
George Wheeler, associate superintendent 
of schools. 

“A Reconstructed Christmas” was dis- 
cussed by Swarthmore Mothers’ sections. 

At the Child-Welfare Planning Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia’s City Hall, the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers’ ex- 
hibit attracted wide interest. Its bulletin 
boards were scanned by many who before 
were unacquainted with the working of the 
Congress. Of special interest was the 
School Garden at Langhorne, Mrs. George 
K. Johnson’s help to the children there, 
several pleasing photographs attesting the 
worth of the work and giving mute but 
wise suggestion. Mrs. Johnson presided 
at a session on “Homes.” 

Miss -Margaret Robinson, of the Joseph 
Leidy School, made a sympathetic, im- 
pressive address, telling of the great benefit 
the parent-teacher association was to her 
school, setting out this truth we often 
ignore “The child is the link between the 
parent and teacher,” and another, “between 
the home and school there is a chasm; this 
chasm is the street.” In the acceptance of 
the playground idea, first in Philadelphia 
was the Leidy School. 

Mrs. Edward McCaulley’s heart-stirring 
story of the institution life of children 
made deep impress. Her subject alone, 
“Every Child’s Need of Mothering,” 
opened a wide range for thought and action. 

“The Career of the Child,” by Dr. Maxi- 
milian Groszmann, claimed the attention of 
his willing hearers. He was both witty 
and wise, very instructive and a thought- 
quickener. 


ELLen Foster STONE, 
Publicity Chairman, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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LOGAN TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


UR Women’s Depart- 

ment affords us the 
amplest facilities for giving 
special attention to the con- 
venience of women patrons. 
We invite you to imspect 
this Department and open 


an account with us. 


ROWLAND COMLY 
WILLIAM BRADWAY 


President 


Treasurer 





for Whooping Cough 
| Croup, Sere Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
' Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
fhooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
xist where Cresolene is used. 


It acts directly on the nose and throat, mak- 
g breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes 





“Used while you sleep.” 


he sore throat and stops the cough. 


Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting both 
Sa curative and preventive in contagious 
seases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
ears of successful use. 
For Sale by All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, of 
ur druggist or from us, roc..in stamps: 


IE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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Your Baby 


Should be Happy, Healthy 
and Rosy-Cheeked 
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CONDENSED 
MILK 


Has nourished thousands of 
Babies to Health and Hap- 
piness during the past 54 
years : : : 





Send for Baby Book 
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THE GENUINE BEARS 


Efi... powder 





WHY COMFORT POWDER IS BEST. 


First: Because it is entirely different from ordinary talcum and dusting powders. inasmuch 
as it is a distinct specific for skin affections. While it is unquestionably the best toilet and nursery 
powder in the world, its medicinal qualities place it in a class by itself. 


Second: Because it is a scientific preparation originated by an expert chemist and skin spec- 
ialist whose one object was to produce a powder containing antiseptic, astringent and disinfecting 
qualities, bland in application, yet more potent in soothing, healing and preserving the skin 
than any yet known. In evidence of his success the refined families and best physicians in New 
England, where it is best known, for years have used no other. 


Third: As a baby powder it has no equal because it has power 
to control the stubborn skin affections with which many suffer. 
Thousands of cases of scalding and eczema have been quickly relieved 
by Comfort Powder when all other powders and ointments only 
aggravated. Most powders are highly perfumed and therefore irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin—Comfort Powder is neither. Try it for 

Chafing, Itching, Roughness, Redness and Eruptions, Nettle- 
Rash, Prickly Heat, Infant Eczema and Scalding, After Bath- 
ing, Offensive Perspiration, Sunburn, Accidental Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Bites; a Specific for Bed Sores and other Sick Room 
uses, or any Skin Affection of Infants, Children and Adults. 


FOR SALE AT TOILET AND DRUG STORES, 25 Cents a Box, or by Mail, 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


















